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The Rise of the New West 


* 


‘Mr. Witson: Today in Salt Lake 
cy the Rounp Taste discusses 
the Rise of the New West” in 
nor of Utah’s centennial celebra- 
n. Many of those listening may 
wnder what the West, whether old 
new, means to the rest of the 
fited States. For Frederick Jack- 
Turner, the greatest historian of 
American West, it was the most 
serican part of America. There are 
| many serious students who agree 
h Turner’s general proposition 
bt if we desire an understanding of 
erica in its historical development 
| its future prospects, the area to 
dy should be the New West. But, 
understand the New West, we 
uuld know something of the Old, 
ich in Utah began in 1847. The 
snp TaBLE is fortunate to be able 
bresent President George Albert 
hth of the Church of Jesus Christ 
|Latter-Day Saints, more widely 
wn as the ‘ ‘Mormon” Church, 
}»se people founded this region. 

}’resident Smith, would you give a 
Wf account of the beginning of 


PRESIDENT SMITH: One hundred 
*s ago this week a group of re- 
ous exiles, members of the Church 
iPesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, 
igered this, the valley of the Great 
} Lake, under the leadership of 
Wtham Young. They were the 
‘zuard of some twenty thousand 
(pheir people, then scattered over 
prairie, having been driven from 
§- homes in the East because of 


their religion. Before the coming of 
the railroad, approximately eighty 
thousand of them, gathered from 
many nations, were to travel by ox 
team and handcart to this city from 
which we speak, as well as to the 
scores of other colonies which they 
established in this intermountain 
area. 

Unlike most other westbound im- 
migrants of the time, these pioneers 
came not for wealth but to create 
homes where they could worship 
God unmolested. This area was then 
generally considered unfit for coloni- 
zation, and Brigham Young was ad- 
vised against settling here by those 
who had seen it. But these people be- 
lieved that they were led by the hand 
of Providence and that this would 
become a land of promise to them. 
Hordes of crickets threatened their 
first crop of grain, but their prayers 
for help were miraculously answered 
when numerous sea gulls appearing 
in the sky settled on the fields and 
devoured the insects, thus preserving 
their precious crop. 

Such experiences, however, kept 


them constantly aware of the pre- 


carious situation in which they found 
themselves. Except for an occasional 
outpost or fort, there was no settle- 
ment within a thousand miles to the 
east and seven hundred to the west, 
with ox team and wagon the only 
means of transportation. They real- 
ized that if they were to survive, they 
must make the wilderness yield a 
livelihood. They knew, also, that if 
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they were to enjoy any measure of 
security and comfort, they must de- 
velop the available resources to sup- 
ply their wants. They had little 
money, but they possessed in large 
measure characteristics far more val- 
uable in the development of the 
frontier. Among these was a remark- 
able capacity for work. They adopted 
as their emblem the honey bee and 
the hive—symbols of industry. 

Pioneering at best was arduous, 
but in this harsh, strange land it re- 
quired even greater effort. There 
were among them many skilled men 
and women. These people were not 
adventurers. They were by inclina- 
tion stable folk, gathered from many 
countries and communities, trained 
in the arts and crafts and professions 
—and the evidence of their skill is 
seen in the remarkable buildings 
which they constructed as well as in 
their other accomplishments. 

Among their most commendable 
qualities was a spirit of cooperation. 
Bound by recognized ties of brother- 
hood, and guided by Christian ideals 
which were part of their very fiber, 
they knew how to live and work to- 
gether without suppressing individ- 
ualism. Even more important than 
these characteristics was their faith 
in the ultimate achievement of their 
purposes. They believed that, with 
the blessing of heaven, the soil would 
become fruitful and their labors 
would be rewarded. They prayed 
over the land and, utilizing their 
strength, set to work to make their 
prayers come true. 


They were the first Anglo-Saxos 
to practice irrigation on a communit 
basis. With great effort they bui 
dams and canals, developing tl 
principles of modern irrigation pra 
tice which have resulted in millions 
dollars of new wealth, not only in th 
land but in other lands as well. Alor 
the mountain streams they co 
structed gristmills in which to grir 
their wheat, sawmills to shape tl 
lumber for their homes, schools, ar 
churches, and cotton and woole 
mills for the manufacture of materi 
for making clothing, and soon. _ 

Only five years after their arriv 
they purchased in England machi 
ery for the refining of sugar bee 
This heavy equipment was haul 
across the plains on wagons. U 
daunted by numerous failures, the 
efforts to obtain sugar from bee 
were finally successful, and these 
forts contributed substantially E 
ward the development of our 
tional beet-sugar industry. 

They discovered and worked t 
deposits of coal which have so grea 
affected our western economy. Th 
opened iron mines and develop 
numerous other resources to add | 
their comforts. And they assisted 
terially in building telegraph li 
and railroads to ease the burdens 
communication and transportati 

To mention these items is only 
sketch their industrial pioneeri 
They came here to build a co 
munity where they might worship 
Lord, and He blessed their effo 
And from the foundations they | 
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as risen the great commonwealth 
hich we enjoy today. Judging the 
‘ee by its fruits, the pioneers of Utah 
ere a group of superior people. 

Mr. Witson: President Smith, 
iat was a fine account of the begin- 
ings. 

The Rounp Taste is happy to 
elcome the Honorable Herbert B. 
law, governor of the state of Utah, 
» this program as well. Governor 
‘aw, will you give us an idea of what 
us been achieved in this hundred 
ars which we are celebrating now. 
'Governor Maw: The story of the 
ruggle of the pioneers who settled 
tah and the West during the past 
tury commands the respect of 
eryone. The fact that the state was 
cult to colonize has given to the 
sterity of those pioneers one of 
ir greatest heritages—it has 
ught them the value of industry 
'd has emphasized the fact that 
ople should work for what they 
teive and, as President Smith 
inted out, that they should cooper- 
+ with each other. 

'The baked and parched earth 
ald not have been irrigated and 
itivated, nor could beautiful cities 
d towns have been built, without 
ig hours of hard labor or without 
- organization of projects where the 
ire population participated. The 
cure of the rugged West has re- 
red a continuation of such cooper- 
e effort since then. As a result, it 
mow generally accepted by the 
endants of those pioneers that 
ple should enjoy only the fruits of 
r own labor. Industry and enter- 
have been glorified. The results 
1 hundred years of such industry 
easily found in Utah today. Only 
per cent of Utah’s land is under 


cultivation, but even that small per- 
centage has been won from the desert 
by digging irrigation canals and con- 
structing reservoirs under the Federal 
Reclamation Service. 

The spirit of enterprise led to the 
cultivation of the people of the state 
as well as its lands. The Utah pio- 
neers believed strongly in education. 
Their children were taught that the 
glory of God is intelligence. By law, 
attendance at school has been re- 
quired of everyone until he has grad- 
uated from high school or reached the 
age of eighteen. A larger percentage 
of the young people of Utah com- 
plete high school than do those of any 
other state in the United States, and 
a higher percentage also attend col- 
lege. And, of all the states in the 
Union, the census records that Utah 
has the greatest percentage of popu- 
lation doing graduate work in univer- 
sities. As a result, illiteracy is seldom 
found in the state, and a solid and 
informed citizenry is available to do 
the wide variety of the tasks of our 
modern society. Many descendants 
of the pioneers are now leaders in in- 
dustrial, financial, governmental, 
scientific, and professional activities. 

The first phase of Utah’s economy 
was agriculture. The Mormon leaders 
discouraged mining, except for coal 
and iron. The production of the state 
was in raw materials and farm prod- 
ucts. But, so long as the state relied 
upon agriculture, it set an early limit 
to its standard of living and popula- 
tion. The state continues to provide 
raw materials for the outside market, 
but Utah is fast becoming an indus- 
trial center. The outstanding repre- 
sentative of this developing industry 
is a two-hundred-million-dollar steel 
mill at Geneva, Utah. With this 
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avy industry introduced into the 
gion, many manufacturing com- 
‘nies which rely upon steel for their 
oducts are moving west to be near 
‘the Pacific market. Utah, because 
its transportation facilities, its 
2al location, its dependable people, 
d its endless supplies of raw mate- 
il, is fast becoming an industrial 
ater; for the East is at last begin- 
ag to realize that there is a lot more 
't here than savage Indians, whoop- 
s cowboys, and dude ranches. 
‘A hundred years of work and 
rdships and struggles against the 
»ces of nature have made the desert 
ithe Beehive State blossom as the 
je. Industry prevails, and pros- 
tity is enjoyed. We go into our sec- 
century with visions of large- 
e industrial growth. Utah, the 
tndly state, is a land of oppor- 
lities. 
Mr. Witson: Governor Maw, 
\t was a fascinating discussion of 
' situation as you see it now. 
We have had a comparative state- 
t of the Old West and the New as 
s found in the Utah area. We also 
ve here on the program two other 
a, President Walther Mathesius of 
Geneva Steel Company and Ray 
est, Jr., of the Department of 
lish of the University of Kansas, 
» is one of the most careful stu- 
ts of the literature of the inter- 
uuntain area. Since we have said 
sething of the comparative nature 
e Old and the New West, I 
Id like to have the two of you tell 
-what the New West means to 


r. MarueEsius: To me the New 
t means the development of in- 
and joining it with agricul- 


Mr. Witson: You have neglected 
to say, however, that there was an 
industry in the early days—for in- 
stance, mining. 

Mr. Martuestivs: There certainly 
was. If I may, in accordance with 
Governor Maw’s remarks, again refer 
to agriculture as the first and basic 
industry of Utah, no doubt the non- 
ferrous metal mining industry can be 
described as the second phase of 
economic development. The first 
phase, then, in my judgment, is in- 
dustry, beginning as a by-product, 
which absorbs the surpluses of agri- 
culture. It came after the tilling of 
the soil and the plowing of the lands 
had reached the point where it could 
produce more than the needs of 
Utah’s own people. 


Mr. Witson: The first develop- 
ments of industry here, I suppose you 
would say, were industry based upon 
agricultural production? 


Mr. Martuesius: They were. 
They included the canning and proc- 
essing industries. They included the 
growing of sugar beets and the sugar 
factories. 

Mr. Witson: Is there any particu- 
lar limit or ceiling which you can fix 
upon the economy of a community 
which has only the raw materials of 
agriculture with which to work? 


Mr. Martuestvs: So far as Utah is 
concerned, it appears certain that the 
limits of development in this direc- 
tion are definitely prescribed by the 
availability of water. 


Mr. Witson: It was interesting to 
note, as Governor Maw remarked, 
that only 3.5 per cent of the whole 
area could be cultivated, largely as a 
consequence of the limitations of 
water. What, then, must be the next 
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ep if you are going to get adequate 
dustrialization? 

Mr. Matuestivs: As I see it, the 
*xt step to support a growing com- 
unity toward providing additional 
portunities for gainful employment 
id a reasonable standard of living 
r the younger generation is indus- 
ial employment. That is why I am 
ippy to be participating in a major 
‘terprise which spearheads the 
end of Utah in that direction. 

Mr. Witson: When you talk of 
ling a participant in a major enter- 
‘ise, you, of course, mean the steel 
‘ll which came here i in consequence 
the war. I suppose both Ray West 
d I would be interested in the ques- 
on of whether this seems to be a 
tmanent part of the Utah econ- 
ay. 

‘Mr. Martuesius: You are quite 
tht in pointing out that the war, so 
speak, catapulted the Geneva 
eel Company plants into the peace- 
_countryside of Utah Valley. Now 
at the wars are won, we are happy 
leed to be able to remain for peace- 
ne production. We are happy to 
d that our new neighbors here 
ve become used to our activities 
4 have found that they are being 
aducted without interference and 
chout detriment to their own 
hards and other agricultural pur- 
. We have gotten, I feel certain, 
the point where we like each other 

where we can jointly work for a 
iter economy—for an industrial 
sduction providing employment to 
ah’s people, on the one hand, and 
sential raw material for further 
strial development of the entire 
my 
r. Wixson: There are two sorts 

ings which would be interesting 


to mention: the effect which this in- 
dustry may have on the whole indus- 
try of the West and the effect which 
the industrialization of Utah may 
have on its local culture. I would like 
to ask you, first, what proportion of 
the steel industry actually is in the 
West. 

Mr. Martuesius: According to 
current statistics, approximately 5.1 
per cent of the steel-producing capac- 
ity of the United States is located in 
the western states. 

Mr. Wirson: So that we are 
really talking about a fraction when 
we are talking about the steel indus- 
try here? 

Mr. Maruesius: We are. 

Mr. Wirson: What part of the 
western steel industry is here in 
Utah? What part do you represent? 

Mr. Maruesius: I would say that 
approximately half of the western 
steel industry is located in the Rocky 
Mountain area. 

Mr. Witson: And, of that, how 
much would be represented by the 
Utah production? 

Mr. Maruesius: The Utah pro- 
duction would be substantially one- 
half of the Rocky Mountain area 
production. 

Mr. Witson: What sort of mar- 
ket is there for Utah’s steel? 

Mr. Maruesius: Utah’s steel 
market, like that for any other pro- 
ducer, is related to population den- 
sity. Consequently, for the time 
being, the major portion of the mar- 
ket to which we look is on the Pacific 
Coast. Our ability to reach that mar- 
ket from Geneva must necessarily 
depend upon a number of factors, of 
which the first and most important is 
the availability of raw materials in 
substantial quantities. We do have 
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available for Geneva, in sufficient 
quantities and in good grades, iron 
ore from southern Utah, coke and 
coal from the vicinity of Price in 
southeastern Utah, limestone and 
dolomite, and practically all the 
other essential raw materials from 
local sources. 

Mr. Witson: I would like to inter- 
rupt here again. When you start talk- 
ing about the availability of raw ma- 
terials and the beginning of a new 
industry here, part of our real con- 
cern will be what effect it will have 
upon, let us say, the whole nation. 
Turner, for example, when he wrote 
his book, The Rise of the New West, 
from which we cribbed the title of 
this program, was really making the 
suggestion that what Europe was to 
Asia, or what western Europe was to 
the rest of Europe, what England was 
to Europe, what the United States 
was to England, so the West—this 
territory, for example—was to the 
United States of the Atlantic sea- 
board. So we are groping for some 
sort of answer to the question: Can 
the industrialization of Utah have 
any material effect upon the nature 
of industry in the country at large? 

Mr. Martuesius: In my opinion, 
it can and it will. With the raw mate- 
rials, as I described, with good plant 
facilities, and with efficient organiza- 
tion, we have, I believe, by now dem- 
onstrated that we can produce good 
quality steel at a cost comparative 
with any other source of production. 
Our ability to deliver this steel to the 
market depends, in some measure, 
upon the cooperation of the railroads, 
but we have every confidence that 


t Frederick Jackson Turner, The Rise of 
the New West (New York: Harper & Bros., 


1906). 


that will be available to us as it h 
been in the past. It is certain that t 
Interstate Commerce Commissi 
and other governmental agenci 
which have jurisdiction over railro: 
rates will be fair in their decisions, 
they have been. 

Mr. Witson: There is still a 
other place I would like to push yo 
I would like to get you to tell me, f 
example, whether there has been a1 
material difference in the nature 
an industrial organization which 
transplanted into the midst of < 
agricultural area, where the men wl 
are called into the labor plants ha 
not had experience, for example, in 
steel mill. What proportion of tl 
people who work in your plant gre 
up in an industrial environment ar 
know the business of steel? 

Mr. Maruestivus: I estimate th 
less than 15 per cent of the peop 
working in Geneva today have hz 
prior steel experience and come fro 
other steel plants. The remainder | 
more than 85 per cent are natiy 
Utahans, or are from neighbor-state 
who came to us without any pri 
steel experience but came equipps 
with good schooling, good physique 
and good personalities. They hay 
been very adaptable to our trainir 
processes, and they have been molde 
into an effective, successful organiz: 
tion in a remarkably short time. 

Mr. Wizson: But one of the re 
problems in the development of su: 
cessful industry in the past has bee 
the question of how the laborer | 
housed and how well he can be k 
happy in his living quarters. One 
the great sociological problems is 
fact that industrialization has me 
crowding him in steel-mill cities. 

Mr. Martuestius: We have nos 
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town at Geneva. We have been for- 
tunate enough to find a situation here 
which enables us to take advantage 
of good means of transportation and 
good living conditions over a wide 
area in established communities and 
farming centers. Our employees live 
over an area of approximately thirty 
miles or more in radius. Most of them 
continue to live on the farms on 
which they have lived. Most of them 
continue to cultivate these farms in 
addition to their regular employment 
at Geneva. 

Mr. Witson: If you talk of your 
laborers living not in the mill city but 
on the farm, you are suggesting that 
you have a steel industry without the 
ordinary sociological conditions of a 
steel city. I want to learn something 
else from you. Is it possible that what 
you are finding out about the socio- 
logical consequences of industry in a 
rural or agricultural community may 
have a lesson for industry in the 
nation at large? 

Mr. Maruesius: I definitely 
think that it is so. And you can rest 
assured that we will do our utmost to 
demonstrate our faith in what we 
have undertaken. 

Mr. Witson: In other words, 
then, it does seem to be possible to 
get people who work in a steel plant 
decentralized on farms as part-time 
farmers. They thus are able to relieve 
their mortgages through the salaries 
which they earn in the plants. They 
can get better living conditions and 
can get, in a sense, the advantages of 
which Jefferson spoke—a rural, or- 
derly, independent society—and the 
advantages of which Hamilton spoke 
—the prosperity which comes from 
industrialization. 

Mr. Martuesius: We certainly 


think that the advantages are as you 
described. Besides, we feel that we in 
turn get the advantage of a better 
labor organization. 

Mr. Witson: This is very promis- 
ing, but I would like to turn to some- 
thing else now. 

Your interest, West, is really in 
culture—in literature, for example. I 
would like to get you to tell what the 
New West means to you. 

Mr. West: We can go back, I 
think, to the statements made by 
President Smith and Governor Maw 
in order to clarify that. I think that 
we can see the New West only in 
terms of the Old West. The Old West 
was a period of settlement—and in 
many cases a very difficult period of 
settlement, since it took the full 
energy or, proportionately, a great 
deal more energy than most settled 
communities would demand. That 
meant that it would have been just 
as strange, I suppose, in the year 
1850, to see a first-rate poet in this 
area as it would have been to see a 
steel mill of the type about which 
Mr. Mathesius has been talking. 

The New West is the period in 
which the indigenous artist—that is 
to say, not only the person who came 
into the area to make a home but the 
person who actually was born in the 
area, grew up in the area, and was 
educated in this region—has been 
able to produce artistic products. So 
the New West, it seems to me, is the 
present, when for the first time we 
have a body of conscious artists who 
are attempting to understand and to 
evaluate their environment. | 

Mr. Witson: It is your sugges: 
tion, then, that even now, in 1947, 
there is already a culturally con 
scious, producing, literary commu 
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nity which can add something to 
American literature. Is that correct? 

Mr. West: Yes, and for the first 
time. I can be more specific and men- 
tion names, and I would like also to 
suggest the problems which those 
names represent. We have, for in- 
stance, nationally recognized novel- 
ists like Vardis Fisher, who, in a 
novel such as Children of God, ex- 
presses his intense admiration for the 
historical fact of settlement within 
this area. We have a novelist like 
Wallace Stegner, for instance, who in 
a novel like The Big Rock Candy 
Mountain has contrasted the prob- 
lems of the Old West, as we have 
come to talk about it, with the prob- 
lems of the New West. He has con- 
trasted it in the depiction of char- 
acters and in the irony in the juxta- 

sition of those characters. In a 
novel like The Ox-Bow Incident, by 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark, we have 
an examination of the problems of 
achieving justice in a frontier society. 
What is law, for instance, in a situa- 
tion in which what we consider or- 
dinarily a cultured or civilized person 
comes into the raw frontier society 
which was represented, let us say, in 
early Nevada—the state with which 
Clark is concerned? You see, it is a 
problem, because there civilized man 
comes into primitive society. All the 
characters of The Ox-Bow Incident 
are represented in other areas, other 
regions. In this book their particular 
problems somehow are shown in rela- 
tion to this raw, primitive society of 
the Old West. Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark has been concerned with the 
past, yes; but he has also been con- 
cerned with the present. All these 
artists are concerned with the pres- 
ent. 


Mr. Witson: You think, then 
that the significance of literature i 
dependent upon the idea that 
though one is talking about a regior 
or a time, he can escape from th 
region and time to feel the signifi 
cance for men anywhere and in an} 
future period. 


Mr. West: Yes, certainly, in th 
sense that that is the material out o 
which art is created—that is, the tra 
ditions and the myths of his area. Ii 
one respect, of course, the artist cat 
never escape from his region. 


Mr. Witson: So he can make th 
region and his reaction to it carry 
some message of significance t 
people who are beyond it or have no 
had the same experience. 


Mr. West: He must, and I wouk 
like to cite an example by calling at 
tention to the poet in this area wh 
has done exactly that thing. One o 
our most promising poets, Brewste 
Ghiselin, for instance, has been con 
cerned with the problem of relatin 
his emotions connected with th 
scenic environment of this area t 
ours and to state it artistically. Fo 
instance, he says in one poem, speak 
ing of the mountains: 
They stare above me, hard, and bleak, an 

strange, 
After a thousand days, as when I came; 
Looking beyond me, aware of one anothe! 
Mountains like faces in a foreign street 


Now, of course, we have a particula 
instance here of Ghiselin, who ha 
come into this area from outside b 
who has attempted to show exac 
what this landscape means to hi 
and to contrast it with another lan 
scape which he had known. 


Mr. Witson: I can make only 
very brief summary. I would like 
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it it this way: If you watch the 
ansition from the Old to the New 
‘est here in Utah as an example of 
i¢ Rocky Mountains, you get one 
neral proposition. Man has mas- 
red a forbidding nature and justi- 
cd the faith that the common man 


everywhere can rise above and be 
greater than his environment. In a 
world now almost despairing of its 
destiny, this idea that men may be 
masters and not victims of destiny 
may be the greatest contribution of 
the New West. 


eee 
Rounp TaBte, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
rithout script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
nge data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the re- 
wsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The 
plementary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and is not 
¢ considered as representing the opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 


The Significance of the Frontier 


in American H istory" 


By FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER 


N A recent bulletin of the Superintendent of the Census for 189 
I appear these significant words: “Up to and including 1880 th 
country had a frontier of settlement, but at present the unsettled are 
has been so broken into by isolated bodies of settlement that ther 
can hardly be said to be a frontier line. In the discussion of its extent 
its westward movement, etc., it can not, therefore, any longer have. 
place in the census reports.” This brief official statement marks th 
closing of a great historic movement. Up to our own day America 
history has been in a large degree the history of the colonization o 
the Great West. The existence of an area of free land, its continuouw 
recession, and the advance of American settlement westward, explai 
American development. 


Behind institutions, behind constitutional forms and modifications 
lie the vital forces that call these organs into life and shape them ‘ 
meet changing conditions. The peculiarity of American institutions is 
the fact that they have been compelled to adapt themselves to t 
changes of an expanding people—to the changes involved in crossi 
a continent, in winning a wilderness, and in developing at each ar 
of this progress out of the primitive economic and political conditio 
of the frontier into the complexity of city life. Said Calhoun in 181 


* Reprinted from The Frontier in American History by Frederick Jackson Turner by 
mission of the publishers, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., copyright 1920 by Frederick 
Turner. 
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We are great, and rapidly—I was about to say fearfully—growing!” 
9 saying, he touched the distinguishing feature of American life. All 
eoples show development; the germ theory of politics has been suf- 
ciently emphasized. In the case of most nations, however, the de- 
elopment has occurred in a limited area; and if the nation has ex- 

nded, it has met other growing peoples whom it has conquered. 
:. in the case of the United States we have a different phenomenon. 
imiting our attention to the Atlantic coast, we have the familiar 


enomenon of the evolution of institutions in a limited area, such as 
ne rise of representative government; the differentiation of simple 
slonial governments into complex organs; the progress from primitive 
idustrial society, without division of labor, up to manufacturing 
ilization. But we have in addition to this a recurrence of the process 
. evolution in each western area reached in the process of expansion. 
hus American development has exhibited not merely advance along 
single line, but a return to primitive conditions on a continually 
vancing frontier line, and a new development for that area. Ameri- 
in social development has been continually beginning over again on 
.e frontier. This perennial rebirth, this fluidity of American life, this 
‘pansion westward with its new opportunities, its continuous touch 
ith the simplicity of primitive society, furnish the forces dominating 
merican character. The true point of view in the history of this 
ition is not the Atlantic coast, it is the Great West. Even the 


avery struggle, which is made so exclusive an object of attention by 
riters like Professor von Holst, occupies its important place in Ameri- 
n history because of its relation to westward expansion. 


In this advance, the frontier is the outer edge of the wave—the 
ting point between savagery and civilization. Much has been 
ritten about the frontier from the point of view of border warfare 
id the chase, but as a field for the serious study of the economist and 
historian it has been neglected. 


‘The American frontier is sharply distinguished from the European 
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frontier—a fortified boundary line running through dense population 
The most significant thing about the American frontier is, that it lie 
at the hither edge of free land. In the census reports it is treated a 
the margin of that settlement which has a density of two or more t 
the square mile. The term is an elastic one, and for our purposes doe 
not need sharp definition. We shall consider the whole frontier bel: 
including the Indian country and the outer margin of the “settle 
area’’ of the census reports. This paper will make no attempt to trea 
the subject exhaustively; its aim is simply to call attention to th 
frontier as a fertile field for investigation, and to suggest some of th 
problems which arise in connection with it. 


In the settlement of America we have to observe how European lif 
entered the continent, and how America modified and developed tha 
life and reacted on Europe. Our early history is the study of Europea 
germs developing in an American environment. Too exclusive atten 
tion has been paid by institutional students to the Germanic origin: 
too little to the American factors. The frontier is the line of most rapi 
and effective Americanization. The wilderness masters the colonis' 
It finds him a European in dress, industries, tools, modes of travel, an 
thought. It takes him from the railroad car and puts him in the birc 
canoe. It strips off the garments of civilization and arrays him in th 
hunting shirt and the moccasin. It puts him in the log cabin of th 
Cherokee and Iroquois and runs an Indian palisade around hin 
Before long he has gone to planting Indian corn and plowing with 
sharp stick; he shouts the war cry and takes the scalp in orthodo 
Indian fashion. In short, at the frontier the environment is at firs 
too strong for the man. He must accept the conditions which it fut 
nishes, or perish, and so he fits himself into the Indian clearings an 
follows the Indian trails. Little by little he transforms the wildernes: 
but the outcome is not the old Europe, not simply the development 
Germanic germs, any more than the first phenomenon was a case ¢ 


; ; , 4 
reversion to the Germanic mark. The fact is, that here is a new produc 
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at is American. At first, the frontier was the Atlantic coast. It was 
e frontier of Europe in a very real sense. Moving westward, the 
mntier became more and more American. As successive terminal 
yraines result from successive glaciations, so each frontier leaves its 
ices behind it, and when it becomes a settled area the region still 
rtakes of the frontier characteristics. Thus the advance of the fron- 
r has meant a steady movement away from the influence of Europe, 
iteady growth of independence on American lines. And to study this 
vance, the men who grew up under these conditions, and the politi- 
|, economic, and social results of it, is to study the really American 


rt of our history..... 


At the Atlantic frontier one can study the germs of processes re- 
ated at each successive frontier. We have the complex European 
2 sharply precipitated by the wilderness into the simplicity of primi- 
‘e conditions. The first frontier had to meet its Indian question, its 
estion of the disposition of the public domain, of the means of inter- 
arse with older settlements, of the extension of political organiza- 
in, of religious and educational activity. And the settlement of these 
d similar questions for one frontier served as a guide for the next. 
,e American student needs not to go to the “prim little townships of 
eswick”’ for illustrations of the law of continuity and development. 
ir example, he may study the origin of our land policies in the 
jonial land policy; he may see how the system grew by adapting the 
tutes to the customs of the successive frontiers. He may see how 
2 mining experience in the lead regions of Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
wa was applied to the mining laws of the Sierras, and how our 


ian policy has been a series of experimentations on successive 
ntiers. Each tier of new States has found in the older ones material 
» its constitutions. Each frontier has made similar contributions to 


erican character, as will be discussed farther on. 


ut with all these similarities there are essential differences, due to 
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the place element and the time element. It is evident that the farming 
frontier of the Mississippi Valley presents different conditions from 
the mining frontier of the Rocky Mountains. The frontier reached by 
the Pacific Railroad, surveyed into rectangles, guarded by the United 
States Army, and recruited by the daily immigrant ship, moves for- 
ward at a swifter pace and in a different way than the frontier reached 
by the birch canoe or the pack horse. The geologist traces patiently 
the shores of ancient seas, maps their areas, and compares the older 
and the newer. It would be a work worth the historian’s labors to 
mark these various frontiers and in detail compare one with another. 
Not only would there result a more adequate conception of American 
development and characteristics, but invaluable additions would be 
made to the history of society. | 


Loria, the Italian economist, has urged the study of colonial life as 
an aid in understanding the stages of European development, i 
ing that colonial settlement is for economic science what the mountain 
is for geology, bringing to light primitive stratifications. ‘America,’ 
he says, “‘has the key to the historical enigma which Europe has sought 


for centuries in vain, and the land which has no history reveals lumi 


nously the course of universal history.” There is much truth in this 
The United States lies like a huge page in the history of society. Lin 
by line as we read this continental page from West to East we find th 
record of social evolution. It begins with the Indian and the hunter; 
it goes on to tell of the disintegration of savagery by the entrance o 
the trader, the pathfinder of civilization; we read the annals of th 
pastoral stage in ranch life; the exploitation of the soil by the raisin 
of unrotated crops of corn and wheat in sparsely settled farming com 
munities; the intensive culture of the denser farm settlement; an 
finally the manufacturing organization with city and factory system 
This page is familiar to the student of census statistics, but how littl 
of it has been used by our historians. Particularly in eastern State 
this page is a palimpsest. What is now a manufacturing State was 1 
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sarlier decade an area of intensive farming. Earlier yet it had been 
heat area, and still earlier the “range” had attracted the cattle- 
der. Thus Wisconsin, now developing manufacture, is a State with 
hed agricultural interests. But earlier it was given over to almost 
jusive grain-raising, like North Dakota at the present time. 


‘ach of these areas has had an influence in our economic and politi- 
history; the evolution of each into a higher stage has worked politi- 
transformations. But what constitutional historian has made any 
quate attempt to interpret political facts by the light of these social 
s and changes? 


‘he Atlantic frontier was compounded of fisherman, fur-trader, 
er, cattle-raiser, and farmer. Excepting the fisherman, each type 
ndustry was on the march toward the West, impelled by an ir- 
stible attraction. Each passed in successive waves across the con- 
int. Stand at Cumberland Gap and watch the procession of civiliza- 
, marching single file—the buffalo following the trail to the salt 
gs, the Indian, the fur-trader and hunter, the cattle-raiser, the 
aeer farmer—and the frontier has passed by. Stand at South Pass 
he Rockies a century later and see the same procession with wider 
irvals between. The unequal rate of advance compels us to dis- 
uish the frontier into the trader’s frontier, the rancher’s frontier, 
e miner’s frontier, and the farmer’s frontier. When the mines and 
‘cow pens were still near the fall line the traders’ pack trains were 
ling across the Alleghanies, and the French on the Great Lakes 

fortifying their posts, alarmed by the British trader’s birch 
e. When the trappers scaled the Rockies, the farmer was still near 
mouth of the Missouri... .. 


‘he legislation which most developed the powers of the national 
ernment, and played the largest part in its activity, was condi- 
ed on the frontier. Writers have discussed the subjects of tariff, 
|, and internal improvement, as subsidiary to the slavery question. 
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But when American history comes to be rightly viewed it will be se 
that the slavery question is an incident. In the period from the er 
of the first half of the present century to the close of the Civil W 
slavery rose to primary, but far from exclusive, importance. But th 
does not justify Dr. von Holst (to take an example) in treating our co 
stitutional history in its formative period down to 1828 in a sing 
volume, giving six volumes chiefly to the history of slavery from 18: 
to 1861, under the title ‘“Constitutional History of the United States 
The growth of nationalism and the evolution of American politic 
institutions were dependent on the advance of the frontier. Even : 
recent a writer as Rhodes, in his “History of the United States sin 
the Compromise of 1850,” has treated the legislation called-out by tl 
western advance as incidental to the slavery struggle. 


This is a wrong perspective. The pioneer needed the goods of tl 
coast, and so the grand series of internal improvement and railroz 
legislation began, with potent nationalizing effects. Over internal ir 
provements occurred great debates, in which grave constitution 
questions were discussed. Sectional groupings appear in the votes, pr 
foundly significant for the historian. Loose construction increased | 
the nation marched westward. But the West was not content wil 
bringing the farm to the factory. Under the lead of Clay—“Harry | 
the West” —protective tariffs were passed, with the cry of bringing tl 
factory to the farm. The disposition of the public lands was a thi 
important subject of national legislation influenced by the fro 


It is safe to say that the legislation with regard to land, tariff, at 
internal improvements—the American system of the nationalizit 
Whig party—was conditioned on frontier ideas and needs. But it w 
not merely in legislative action that the frontier worked against tl 
sectionalism of the coast. The economic and social characteristics | 
the frontier worked against sectionalism. The men of the frontier hi 
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‘ser resemblances to the Middle region than to either of the other 
stions. Pennsylvania had been the seed-plot of frontier emigration, 
d, although she passed on her settlers along the Great Valley into 
2 west of Virginia and the Carolinas, yet the industrial society of 
2se Southern frontiersmen was always more like that of the Middle 
sion than like that of the tide-water portion of the South, which 
r came to spread its industrial type throughout the South. 


‘The Middle region, entered by New York harbor, was an open door 
all Europe. The tide-water part of the South represented typical — 
| glishmen, modified by a warm climate and servile labor, and living 
baronial fashion on great plantations; New England stood for a 
cial English movement—Puritanism. The Middle region was less 
iglish than the other sections. It had a wide mixture of nationalities, 
varied society, the mixed town and county system of local govern- 
nt, a varied economic life, many religious sects. In short, it was a 
sion mediating between New England and the South, and the East 
d the West. It represented that composite nationality which the 
atemporary United States exhibits, that juxtaposition of non-Eng- 
a groups, occupying a valley or a little settlement, and presenting 
lections of the map of Europe in their variety. It was democratic 
nonsectional, if not national; “easy, tolerant, and contented”’; 
ted strongly in material prosperity. It was typical of the modern 
‘ited States. It was least sectional, not only because it lay between 
srth and South, but also because with no barriers to shut out its 
tiers from its settled region, and with a system of connecting 
terways, the Middle region mediated between East and West as 
ll as between North and South. Thus it became the typically 
nerican region. Even the New Englander, who was shut out from 
+ frontier by the Middle region, tarrying in New York or Pennsyl- 
nia on his westward march, lost the acuteness of his sectionalism on 
pp Way. ... 7 

_ Author’s article in The Zgis (Madison, Wis.), November 4, 1892. 
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It was this nationalizing tendency of the West that transformed t 
democracy of Jefferson into the national republicanism of Monroe a 
the democracy of Andrew Jackson. The West of the War of 1812, tl 
West of Clay, and Benton and Harrison, and Andrew Jackson, shut 0 
by the Middle States and the mountains from the coast sections, had 
solidarity of its own with national tendencies. On the tide of tl 
Father of Waters, North and South met and mingled into a natio! 
Interstate migration went steadily on—a process of cross-fertilizatie 
of ideas and institutions. The fierce struggle of the sections ov 
slavery on the western frontier does not diminish the truth of th 
statement; it proves the truth of it. Slavery was a sectional trait thi 
would not down, but in the West it could not remain sectional. It w: 
the greatest of frontiersmen who declared: “I believe this Governme! 
can not endure permanently half slave and half free. It will become a 
of one thing or all of the other.” Nothing works for nationalism lil 
intercourse within the nation. Mobility of population is death 1 
localism, and the western frontier worked irresistibly in unsettlir 
population. The effect reached back from the frontier and affecte 
profoundly the Atlantic coast and even the Old World. 


But the most important effect of the frontier has been in the pr 
motion of democracy here and in Europe. As has been indicated, tl 
frontier is productive of individualism. Complex society is precipitate 
by the wilderness into a kind of primitive organization based on tl 
family. The tendency is anti-social. It produces antipathy to contre 
and particularly to any direct control. The tax-gatherer is viewed as 
representative of oppression. Prof. Osgood, in an able article, hi: 
pointed out that the frontier conditions prevalent in the colonies a 
important factors in the explanation of the American Revolutio 
where individual liberty was sometimes confused with absence of < 
effective government. The same conditions aid in explaining the di 
ficulty of instituting a strong government in the period of the co: 
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2racy. The frontier individualism has from the beginning promoted 
nocracy. 


The frontier States that came into the Union in the first quarter of a 
tury of its existence came in with democratic suffrage provisions, 
. had reactive effects of the highest importance upon the older 
ites whose peoples were being attracted there. An extension of the 
achise became essential. It was western New York that forced an 
ension of suffrage in the constitutional convention of that State in 
I; and it was western Virginia that compelled the tide-water region 
cut a more liberal suffrage provision in the constitution framed in 
, and to give to the frontier region a more nearly proportionate 
esentation with the tide-water aristocracy. The rise of democracy 
n effective force in the nation came in with western preponderance 
er Jackson and William Henry Harrison, and it meant the triumph 
che frontier—with all of its good and with all of its evil elements. 
interesting illustration of the tone of frontier democracy in 1830 
nes from the same debates in the Virginia convention already re- 
red to. A representative from western Virginia declared: 


ut, sir, it is not the increase of population in the West which this gentle- 
n ought to fear. It is the energy which the mountain breeze and western 
jits impart to those emigrants. They are regenerated, politically I mean, 
‘They soon become working politicians; and the difference, sir, between a 
ing and a working politician is immense. The Old Dominion has long been 
\brated for producing great orators; the ablest metaphysicians in policy; 
that can split hairs in all abstruse questions of political economy. But at 
ie, or when they return from Congress, they have negroes to fan them 
ep. But a Pennsylvania, a New York, an Ohio, or a western Virginia 
esman, though far inferior in logic, metaphysics, and rhetoric to an old 
inia statesman, has this advantage, that when he returns home he takes 
his coat and takes hold of the plow. This gives him bone and muscle, sir, 
_ preserves his republican principles pure and uncontaminated. 


long as free land exists, the opportunity for a competency exists, 
economic power secures political power. But the democracy born 
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of free land, strong in selfishness and individualism, intolerant of a 
ministrative experience and education, and pressing individual liber 
beyond its proper bounds, has its dangers as well as its benefits. Inc 
vidualism in America has allowed a laxity in regard to government 
affairs which has rendered possible the spoils system and all the mar 
fest evils that follow from the lack of a highly developed civic spir: 
In this connection may be noted also the influence of frontier conc 
tions in permitting lax business honor, inflated paper currency ar 
wild-cat banking..... A primitive society can hardly be expected 
show the intelligent appreciation of the complexity of business inte 
ests in a developed society. The continual recurrence of these areas | 
paper-money agitation is another evidence that the frontier can | 
isolated and studied as a factor in American history of the highest ir 
portance..... 


From the conditions of frontier life came intellectual traits of pr 
found importance. The works of travelers along each frontier fro: 
colonial days onward describe certain common traits, and these trai 
have, while softening down, still persisted as survivals in the place. 
their origin, even when a higher social organization succeeded. The r 
sult is that to the frontier the American intellect owes its strikir 
characteristics. That coarseness and strength combined with acut 
ness and inquisitiveness; that practical, inventive turn of mind, qui 
to find expedients; that masterful grasp of material things, lacking | 
the artistic but powerful to effect great ends; that restless, nervot 
energy;? that dominant individualism, working for good and for evi 
and withal that buoyancy and exuberance which comes with fre 
dom—these are traits of the frontier, or traits called out elsewhei 
because of the existence of the frontier. Since the days when the fle 


2 Colonial travelers agree in remarking on the phlegmatic characteristics of the colonis 
It has frequently been asked how such a people could have developed that strained nervo 
energy now characteristic of them, Compare Sumner, “Alexander Hamilton,” p. 98, and Adan 
“History of the United States,” i, p. 60; ix, pp. 240, 241. The transition appears to becor 
marked at the close of the War of 1812, a period when interest centered upon the developme 
of the West, and the West was noted for restless energy. Grund, “Americans,” ii, ch. i. 
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‘Columbus sailed into the waters of the New World, America has 
n another name for opportunity, and the people of the United 
tes have taken their tone from the incessant expansion which has 
‘only been open but has even been forced upon them. He would be 
ash prophet who should assert that the expansive character of 
erican life has now entirely ceased. Movement has been its domi- 
‘t fact, and, unless this training has no effect upon a people, the 
erican energy will continually demand a wider field for its exercise. 
= never again will such gifts of free land offer themselves. For a 

ent, at the frontier, the bonds of custom are broken and unre- 
int is triumphant. There is not tabula rasa. The stubborn American 
‘ironment is there with its imperious summons to accept its condi- 
s; the inherited ways of doing things are also there; and yet, in 
ce of environment, and in spite of custom, each frontier did indeed 
nish a new field of opportunity, a gate of escape from the bondage 
the past; and freshness, and confidence, and scorn of older society, 
atience of its restraints and its ideas, and indifference to its lessons, 
re accompanied the frontier. What the Mediterranean Sea was to 
_ Greeks, breaking the bond of custom, offering new experiences, 
‘ing out new institutions and activities, that, and more, the ever 
eating frontier has been to the United States directly, and to the 
ions of Europe more remotely. And now, four centuries from the 
covery of America, at the end of a hundred years of life under the 
nstitution, the frontier has gone, and with its going has closed the 
it period of American history. 


ihe 


oe 


LIT. What Do You Think? 


. Where is the “New West’’? What is its significance in American history? Wha 


the speakers mean when they speak of the “rise”? of the New West? What are 
significant changes which are taking place in the New West? 


. What is the thesis of Professor Turner on the significance of the frontier to Ameri 


Do you think that the development of a new industrial “frontier” in the West n 
have important results for the old industry, just as the earlier frontiers chan 
much of American life? Discuss. 


. What is the status of agriculture in the New West? How are the various techniq 


of dry farming and irrigated farming being used and expanded? What contributi 
is this area making to the science of agriculture? Is there a new pattern of ru 
industrial society developing in this area? 


. Is the new industry of the West economically sound, or is it simply a wartime a 


dent? Discuss. What are the resources of the West which are available for the de 
opment of industry? What is the problem of transportation? What is the extent 
the market? 


Is the industry which is growing up in the New West really significantly differ 
from elsewhere in the United States? What contributions are being made in both ¢ 
and steel in new technology? Can this industry be called an experiment to se 
decentralization is the answer to the problems of the older industrial areas 
America? Does the West offer the freedom to try a new industrial pattern? 


What are the cultural characteristics of the New West? Is there a western literatu 
What are the principal problems which confront artists in a newly settled ar 
What particular values does art represent in a new society? What have been 
chief characteristics of western literature? How does an art develop in a yor 
society? 


Is there a likelihood that the new industrialization may destroy the peculiar t 
which has made the West “‘west’’? Is there a possibility that, side by side with 
rise of a New West, there may be the rise of a new literary and cultural We 
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